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io 4 YALE LAW JOURNAL 

The main portion, written some thirty years ago, is based upon 
the Ordinance of 1670, and is a remarkably clear analysis of the 
inquisitorial procedure adopted therein. For those accustomed 
to regard law as the product of a slow, yet sure and steady evolu- 
tion — a gradual crystallization of legal principles — the author's 
account of the development of French Criminal Procedure con- 
tains a distinct surprise. Each quake in France's political firma- 
ment was the forerunner of a most radical change in the method 
of administering the criminal law. Nowhere is this more strik- 
ingly illustrated than in the temporary abandonment of the Code 
of 1670 with its sacred inquisitorial proceedings, in favor of 
methods decidedly English. How far the temperament of the 
nation is reflected by its laws is admirably shown by one of the 
author's quotations, taken from one of the many denunciations 
of the English customs that had been adopted : "We do not envy 
the English their tastes, their habits, their enthusiasm for their 
laws ; we oppose to these declamations the opinion of one of the 
greatest magistrates of our time." And another, speaking of the 
dual jury system of England: "If the institutions do not exist 
here it is by reason of their antiquity." It is significant that 
these denunciations came at a time when France and England 
were no longer friendly. 

The editors are to be congratulated upon their selection of 
M. Esmein's work. It is excellently written and translated, and 
the mechanical arrangement of the parts is decidely helpful. We 
hope that a volume of this book will find its way into the hands 
of every lawyer, and perhaps it is not reaching beyond the bounds 
of propriety to suggest that our legislators might glean some 
useful suggestions from an intelligent perusal of its pages. 

H. S. 



The Lawyer in Literature. By John Marshall Gest, Judge of the 
Orphans' Court, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. The Boston Book 
Company. Boston. 1913. pp. 249. 

This book is composed of a series of papers all of which, with 
the exception of one, have been published in the Pennsylvania 
Law Review and the Yale Law Journal. The object of the 
book as expressed by the author is that these papers may interest 
a wider public in the legal aspect of literature. They show a 
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thorough knowledge of fiction, and are written in a pleasing 
style. 

It is through the great authors in fiction, the writer points out, 
that we get an insight into the law and lawyers of the past. 
Dickens wrote in a time when the laws of England were still 
antiquated. In the Pickwick Papers we get a good idea of 
Dicken's experience with the law. The author gives us valuable 
information how these laws have been changed under modern 
legislation and decisions. 

Scott and Balzac were lawyers, and their books are rich in legal 
information. Coke lived in the Elizabethan Age, and stands out 
pre-eminently among the brilliant men of that age as a lawyer 
and a judge. The author shows that much of the modern criti- 
cism of Coke is entirely unjust. 

But of all great books the one that is a constant source of legal 
information is the Bible. The author directs our attention to the 
great influence it has had on English law. 

A. J. H. 



The Federal Income Tax Law. Annotated. By Henry Crofut 
White, A.M., LL.B., of the New York Bar. The Banks Law 
Publishing Company. 1913. 332 pages. 

This work deals with the Income Tax Law in a way that will 
be appreciated by the layman, student and practicing lawyer. It 
commends itself to the business man in that it is brief and to the 
point, thereby enabling him to find the object of his investigation 
with the least effort. To the student and attorney the annota- 
tions, complete constitutional and historical references, with digest 
of authorities will be of great value as they are compiled with 
care and arranged so as to render the most assistance. 

Primarily this volume seems to have been intended for the prac- 
tical man. It is divided into five sections which are arranged in 
what might be termed chronological order. 

The first section or chapter deals with the historical side of the 
subject in outline form, commencing with a brief description of 
the income taxes imposed by mediaeval towns and ending with the 
present act. One may see at a glance how the statute developed 



